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Regents Ask More Scholarships 


Expanded Program of Assistance to Students | rgently 


Needed To Provide Future Leadership 


4 the Kegents’ state 
LX. scholarship program to provide an 


increase of approximately 2481 scholar- 


EXPANSION of 


ships during the 1952-53 fiscal year 1s 


recommended in a_ resolution adopted 
September 28th by the Board of Regents. 
In proposing the resolution Chancellor 


William J. 


the hope that this recommendation would 


kmeritus Wallin expressed 
represent the start of a scholarship pro 
gram enlarged by additions each vear for 
three or four years and thus bring about 
the realization of the scholarship program 
recommended by the Regents in 1944 in 
their Plan for Postwar Education. 

rhe present Regents’ scholarship pro- 
gram includes 1654 Regents’ scholarships 
carrying a stipend of $350 each year for 
four vears, available to high school gradu 
ates; 150 Cornell University scholarships 
granting a reduction in tuition of $200 a 
vear for four years; 1200 war service 
scholarships for veterans, worth $350 a 
year for four years: 100 scholarships for 


professional education in medicine and 
dentistry, with a value of $750 a vear for 
100 


children of deceased or disabled veterans 


four years: and scholarships for 
with a value of $450 a vear for four years. 

The goal set by the Regents in 1944 
aimed at providing state scholarships for 


‘approximately 10 per cent of the gradu 


ates of the secondary schools of the State 
at a level approaching the most common 
cost of tuition and fees.” 

Since 1944 the stipend of the Regents’ 
University scholarships has been in 
creased from $100 a year for four years 
the 


from 750 to 


to $350 a vear for four vears and 


number has been increased 


1654 


among 


distributed 
the 


The scholarships are 
the counties of the State on 
basis of ten tor each assembly district. 

The 
pointed out that the 1944 proposals were 


Regents’ scholarship statement 
not actively advocated during the vears 
immediately following the war because 
of the overcrowding of the colleges and 
the benefits granted under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights. 

The Regents believe that there is an 
urgent need at this time to begin to carry 
into effect their recommendations for an 
expanded program to help the promising 
vouth of the State in their efforts to se- 
cure college education. One evidence of 
this is the shortage of trained personnel in 
such vital professions as teaching in the 
The 


the prop sed in 


elementary schools and engineering. 
that 
crease in the scholarship program will 


Regents believe 


provide greater assurance to the State 
that it will have the trained leadership 


required for the critical vears ahead 








Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson in his 
Letter to School Superintendents, Sep- 
tember 1951, says this about the Schools 


and Universal Military Service: 


ACH YEAR over 100,000 boys in New 
York State reach the age of 18 years 

and are subject to call for some form of 
military service. One of the major jobs 
confronting the schools as well as the 
parents of these boys is to acquaint them 
fully with the reason for their service to 
the Nation. 
\merican way of life is at stake and all 


They must realize that our 


the freedoms which we have enjoyed 


since the founding of the country are in 
jeopardy. On your behalf, | have pledged 
to the 
sible effort will be made to improve the 


Joard of Regents that every pos- 
following services for these young men: 


1 Stressing the basic citizenship edu 
cation of every youth by giving 
special attention to the teaching 
of American 


history, citizenship 


and American ideals 
2 Advising young men in regard to 
special courses which they can take 
in the secondary schools or col- 
leges that will better prepare them 
for branch of 


some specialized 


military service 


3 Improvement in our health services 


including medical examinations, 


the correction of remedial defects 
and a more thorough physical edu 
cation and fitness 


physical pro 


gram 


+ Informing these young men of the 


conflict in ideologies that has 


brought about the present inter 


national situation 
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The Schools Will P 





repare 


1 am confident, too, that the schoo s 


will develop programs that will be of 
unusual value to all our young people who 
are not called for military service. | 
tensive guidance programs should be di 
veloped to help young people select tl 
organization or service where they can 
render greatest possible help in this time 
of emergency. Special courses in nursing, 
training for essential employment and 
civilian defense should help young people 
to be better prepared for the important 
roles which they must play during this 
period of international uncertainty. 

In all this planning and preparation we 
need the active support and understand 
ing of every patriotic citizen. It is neces 
sary that our young people understand 
and be prepared morally, mentally and 
physically for the part they play in keep 
ing America strong and free. 


New Superintendents 


Newly 


schools, according to notification received 


appointed superintendents of 


by the Department, include the following 


Cities 

Lattice Falls... ..kscscs Joseph S. Horton 
Sot caeasepadowces Earl F. Soper 
ee oe eer W. Cecil Davis 
SESSA ANG ee a R. A. Lopardo 


/ ‘illages 


Frank A. Brokaw 


Fairport cate e oe rere ee 
Hastings on Hudson 


Philip B. Langworthy 


Hoosick Falls... .. \. Herbert Campbell 
Mineola........ Raymond H. Ostrander 
Pearl River...........Samuel I. Hicks 


McDonald jr 
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Make the Most of Your Museum ‘Trip 


Good Counsel for Teachers Who Plan That 


Great Day for the Children 


"in VER THE PURPOSE of your mu 
j 

seum visit whether for a general 
comparison of life of the past with life of 


the present or for a detailed study of some 


one animal, such as the beaver careful 


planning in advance will increase its edu 


cational value, save wear and tear on 


teachers’ nerves and make your trip more 
pleasurable for all concerned. | have seen 


which did not even know what 


classes 
museum they were in, let alone why they 
were there. 

Do not try to see the entire museum 
on one visit and be careful not to com- 
bine a tour with too 


museum many 


other strenuous activities on the same 
day. I am still aghast when I recall one 
class that tried to visit the Bronx Zoo, 
the New York 


Museum. of 


Jotanical Garden and the 


\merican Natural [Hlistory 
all in one day! 

If your school is located within a rea 
sonable distance of a museum, it is usually 
hetter to arrange for several short visits, 
each for a definite purpose, than to make 
one long general trip. A museum, after 
all, is essentially a reference institution 
and as such can be consulted innumerable 
times for varying purposes. Imagine 
visiting a library only once and attempt 
ing to see every book in its collections ! 

The prime consideration in planning a 
museum trip for either a class or school 
a definite objective im 


club is to have 


mind. This specific objective should not 
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MYRTICE A. BLATCHLE\ 
Vuseum Education Supervisor 
Vew York State Museum 


be a secret known to the teacher or prin 
cipal alone ; it should be shared with your 
pupils and the museum's educational staff 
as well. In this way the children’s inter 
est will be less distracted by extraneous 
exhibits competing for their attention, 
and the museum personnel will be in a 
position to render vour group better 
service, 


The initial step is to prepare yoursell 
preferably by making a preview trip to 
the museum to determine the visiting days 
and hours, to survey the pertinent ex 
hibits and to consult with the museum 
educational staff if special services are 
desired. Such services may include any 
one or a combination of the following, 
depending upon the needs of the class 
and the facilities of the museum 
Exhibits 


tions of associated objects, portable dio 


1 Museum Loan collec 
ramas, models, mounted pictures, slides 
or films, either as an aid in preparation 
or as a follow-up activity after the class 


Most 


catalogs describing their extension sery 


Visit. museums issue folders ot 


ices. In many cases, these materials are 
delivered by mail or by special museum 
and school trucks. Sometimes the teachet 
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Guided Tours Prowid 


himself must obtain the materials and re 


turn them i 


person to the museum 
2 Visiting Museum [nstructors. Some 
museums have special staff members who 


talks. 


arouse in 


visit schools to give illustrated 


Such programs may serve to 


terest in future museum excursions or in 


interpreting further the visits already 
made 

3 /ntroductor\ Vuseum  Talk* a 
short, usually ten-minute, orientation 


This 


may be advantageous with groups which 


talk indicating museum high lights 


are too large for guided tour service or 
vhose time is extremely limited, or those 
hich prefer to spend most of their time 
on their own or have no specific museum 
objective in mind 
$ Guided Tow 


halt hour Or at 


Service* usually a 
hour's guided tour by 
education dh 


of the 


members of the museum’ 


sion based on the main objective 


* ree ervict ittered by the New York State 


reque 1 


lade M0) 








Tactile Inspection of Indian Tools 


Visit \ guided tour general) 
comprises a study of selected exhibits i 
the halls, 


supplemented with material from study 


class 


one or two of which may le 


collections that are not on exhibit, or with 


tactile inspection of certain types of 


sturdy and easily replaceable museum 
materials, or by the showing of slides and 
films to augment the exhibits. Some mu 
seums have a more or less set schedule of 
graded tours on definite topics arranged 
to correlate as closely as possible with the 
local school program Upon request 
most museums, if given sufficient advance 
notice, will also prepare a special tour 
correlated with a particular class project 
During the tour itself the teacher should 
always feel free to supplement the guide's 
remarks on points of special significance 
to the class. 

It is imperative to make arrangements 
weeks in advance, as 


it least) several 


\luseum Descriptive museum tolder available 
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guide service is not automatic. Some 
institutions have found it necessary to 
limit tour service to the upper grades 
only, and it pays to check to avoid dis 
appointment. Since the peak of class 
museum visits occurs from mid-April 
through May, it is wise, when you can, 
to plan your trip for some other season 
ln most cases educational tours are pro 
vided free upon request for public school 
children within the area served by the 
museum, but you should be sure of this 
point ahead of time. 

Guided tours are not designed for 
sight-seeing recreational groups ; even the 
largest museums can not supply the de 
mand for educational tours. 


5 Museum Games* — a popular educa 
tional technic often combined with a tour 
which provides active pupil participa- 
tion either as individuals or in groups 
Some teachers use modifications of this 
idea in the form of worksheets for the 
pupils to fill out. 

6 Popular Leaflet Material* — tree or 
inexpensive illustrated folders, guides 
and magazines which may pertain to spe 
cific exhibits or center around larger, 
more general themes such as the study 
of fossils, conservation or the animal life 
of the seashore. These may be designed 
for teacher or pupil reading and may be 
utilized either in preparation for the trip 
or as a subsequent activity. Some mu 
seums publish special teachers’ guides 
Often you can arrange to be put on the 
regular mailing list so that you will be 


informed of new material as it appears 


7 Temporary Museum I:xhibits.* Most 
museums have special temporary exhibit. 
of timely significance, many of which are 
often of great value to school children 
lt is a good idea to watch for publicity 


releases about such special shows 


S Museum Library Some museum 


permit teachers to utilize museum library 
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facilities. Most museum staff members 
are usually glad to cooperate with teach 
ers by suggesting source materials or as 
sisting in the identification of rare speci 
mens but teachers should never impose on 
museum personnel in this regard 

To notify the museum is the second 
step — and very necessary. If it is not 
feasible for the teacher to make a pre 
view visit, arrangements should be care 
fully made by correspondence at least 
two weeks in advance. Alternative dates 
should be indicated to assist the museum 
in avoiding the inevitable conflicts in 
scheduling. Such correspondence should 
be undertaken by the teacher directly, as 
he is in the best position to know the 
needs of the class as well as all the other 


factors involved. If a pupil representa 


Study Collections Supplement tovhibits 
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tive writes the letter, it should always be 
accompanied by an explanatory note from 
the teacher. 

Be sure your letter states in full de- 
tail the purpose of your visit. Is it to 
serve as an introduction to a given topic 
or as supplementary study material to a 
unit well under way; or is the trip to 
serve as a review? This is important 
information for the tour leader as it de 
termines the type of tour given and af 
the 

from it. 


fects benefit which your class will 


derive Any desired museum 
services in the form of guided tours, mu 
seum games etc. should be clearly indi 
cated. Vague letters on this point cause 


much confusion and may even prevent 
ther classes from receiving educational 
services which your group may not want 
General data giving such information as 
the 


teacher's name, grade, size of group, date 


the name and address of school, 


and time of arrival and length of visit 
Additional 


notes regarding mentality level, physically 


should always be included. 


handicapped children or other similar 


information can be most helpful. 

It is wise to make an appointment, 
especially if your group is large, even if 
you do not wish special museum service, 
in order to avoid confusion in the mu 
seum halls. In case of conflict, preference 
is naturally given to classes that have 
with the 


made previous arrangements 


museum. There are some museums that 
can be visited only by appointment. If 
you prefer to guide your own class, most 
After all, 


you know what your own class requires 


museums have no objection. 


better than anyone else. The usual 
difficulty is that teachers are not well 
enough acquainted with the museum 


material. 

The size of the group is a major mu 
seum consideration. On the whole it is not 
advisable to take a large group at one 
museum conditions a 


time. Under most 
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guide should preferably have no more th: 4 
20 persons in his group and certainly 19 


more than 30. Often only one or, at be 


two guides are available. Sometim:s 
large groups can be divided, one secti 


visiting another near-by point of interest 
while the other section visits the museuw 
\t the end of an hour or so the sectio 
can be exchanged. 

The third major step is to prepa 
anti 


your class. Much trouble can be 


pated and avoided by stressing the ma 

purpose of the visit, encouraging children 
to eat a good breakfast on that important 
morning (many cases of sick or fainting 
children on such trips can be traced ba 

to lack of a good breakfast) and notine 
the importance of wearing comfortal! 


shoes, especially in this day of  loos« 
sandals and ballet slippers, to cut dow: 
museum fatigue. 

Museum courtesy should be discussed, 
emphasizing such points as staying in 
group with the leader, quickly forming a 
large semicircle around the exhibit being 
viewed, listening quietly to the guide's 


explanation and then asking relevant 


questions, keeping fingers off glass cases, 
refraining from running and shouting in 


the museum halls and from defacing ex 


hibits. This last point causes museums 
far more trouble and expense than the 
average visitor realizes. Camera fans 


should be cautioned against taking pic 


ig 
tures during the tour itself but should be 
given an opportunity afterward, if mu 


scum regulations allow it. If you wisl 


a reporter or photographer to accompany 


the class, secure permission from the 


proper museum authorities first. Tin 


permitting, it is usually wise at the end 


of a tour to provide a_ half-hour free 
period under adequate supervision to give 
pupils an opportunity to follow their in 
dividual interests and examine exhibits 
which were perforce passed by during the 


tour. 
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Feachers should work out with care 
the details of permission slips, transporta 
tion arrangements, parking and luncheon 
facilities. Especially with large groups 
it is important to make advance arrange 
ments with restaurants, including orders 
for milk. Many teachers find it helpful 
to enlist the aid of some of the mother 
to assist with transportation and superv1 
sion. It is wise to remember that teach 
ers, and not museum personnel, are re 
sponsible for the discipline of the group 
\ few pupil squad leaders may be 
selected to help manage large groups 

lf in spite of the best-laid plans you 
should be unavoidably delayed or even 
have to postpone your trip, always notify 
the museum as soon as possible. Ke 
member that many other classes also wish 
to use the museum's facilities. Only on 


a rare occasion is it impossible to con 
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Vusenm Games trea Popular Teaching Device 


tact the museum by telephone or tele 
graph and even in that event a prompt 
letter will serve to smooth ruffled fur 

\ssuming that all goes well and you 
arrive at the museum safe and sound and 
on time with your eager charges, the next 
procedure is usually to fill out a form, or 
at least give some statistical information 
to a museum attendant Do not be 
grudge giving this information, for it 1s 
one of the best methods a museum has 
for evaluating and improving its museum 
educational services 

In planning your schedule allow ample 
time for putting away wraps and_ visit 
ing the rest rooms. Be sure to keep the 
group together at a designated place fot 
the start of the tour Che rapidity with 
which a group can seatter to the tour 
winds im a museum ts nothing short ot 


amazing 














A little extra thought and planning 
can turn a dull or nerve-trying museum 
excursion into a rewarding red-letter day 
both for you and your class. 

To locate museum resources in your 
area consult: 


American Museum of Natural History. De- 
partment of Education. Research mate- 


rials for social studies in the public 
elementary schools of New York City. 
1950. 


Correlates in table form by grades Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History exhibits, 
loan materials and visual aids with curriculum 
topics. 


Coleman, Laurence Vail. The museum in 
America. The American Association of 
Museums, Washington, D. C. 1939. See 
vol. 3, p. 631-39 


Museum Publication 


The Mining and Quarry Industries of 
New York State, 1937 to 1948. 


Recently published by the Department 
as Bulletin 343 of the New York State 
Museum, this report is one of a series 
dating back to 1904. It includes a chap- 
ter, with specific details of occurrence and 
production, on each of the various min- 
eral industries of the State as well as 
numerous statistical tables recording the 
quantity and value of the minerals pro- 
duced. 


This review shows that the annual 
mineral production of the State exceeded 
$100,000,000 in 1942, 1946, 1947 and 
1948. In certain fields of the mineral 
industry such as gypsum, emery, ground 
talc, iron ore, ilmenite, stone, salt, sand 
and gravel, New York holds a leading 
place and for some of the minerals is 
ahead of all the states. 


Copies may be obtained from the New 
York State Museum, Albany 1, N. Y., 
at a cost of 60 cents a copy. 
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‘New York (City). Board of Education 
Museums, libraries, parks, zoos and ga 


dens as educational resources. 1949. F 


New York City and vicinity. 


New York (State). Commerce Department 
New York State Vacationlands. 


Annual booklet including regional data « 
museums and historic sites. 


New York (State). Education Department 
Exploring the environment, Elementary 
School Social Studies Pamphlet III. Bul 
letin 1250. 1943. See p. 95-110. 


New York (State). Education Department. 
Historic and scientific sites of New Yor 
State. 


Devoted chiefly to historic sites adminis 
tered by the State Education Department 


Discipline Pays 

Pupils in the public schools of the 
srighton suburb of Rochester gave a 
noteworthy demonstration of the value 
of emergency drills during the gas blast 
disaster in that area on September 22d 

In three minutes the 2300 pupils of the 
three schools situated in a group only 200 
yards from the first of the explosions, 
were out of the buildings. They marched 
to the open athletic field where they 
waited — through the terror that gripped 
-in orderly fashion, by grade 
their teachers, until their 
them. The School 


Safety Patrol was also helpful. 


the area - 
groups with 
parents came for 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
“ Schools 


throughout the 


editorialized : everywhere, 
throughout this 


State, should model their disaster plans 


area, 


after the simple and effective demonstra 


tion of the Brighton schools. It was 
the kind of discipline that pays off; it 


was order that inspired order.” 
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Does It Make Any Ditterence? 


Statement from the Chapter on School Buildings by HW". K. Wilson, in the 
Forthcoming Report on the Buffalo School Survey 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID about finding enough space but little has been said 
M about the kind of space or quality of the space that should be pro- 
vided. 

Does it really make any difference what kind of buildings the children 
of America are “ educated” in, so long as they have seats to sit in and 
roofs to cover them? 

Can American cities talk bravely of slum clearance of residential 
housing for the sake of social betterment — and continue to foster the slums 
of educational housing that are all too prevalent in those cities ? 

Does it make any difference in the fight against juvenile delinquency 
whether school buildings are drab and ugly, or attractive ; whether they are 
hemmed in by factories, slums and businesses of questionable character, or 
located on sites of several acres of well-developed grounds, with landscaping 
of trees and shrubbery around the boundaries to shut out the unattractive 
environment ? 

Does it make any difference in the fight against crime, poverty and 
immorality whether the toilets in school buildings are located in dark base 
ments, sometimes two or three stories away from the classrooms ; whether 
there is an attractive playground as a part of the school site where boys 
and girls can learn the rules of fair play under the guidance of good teachers : 
whether there are clean gymnasiums for indoor play and recreation, attrac 
tive assembly rooms for dramatics, music and other group activities ; well 
stocked libraries to encourage reading and the appreciation of good 
literature ? 

And finally, does it make any difference in the learning processes 
themselves whether the classrooms are dingy, poorly lighted, poorl) 
decorated without color or attractive pictures, poorly equipped with fixed 
seats, no storage, little or no display space for children’s work? 

These questions may be summarized: Will the majority of American 
children grow up into good, clean, healthy, well-balanced, thinking citizens 
regardless of their childhood environment in the home and in the school ? 

If the answers to these questions are negative, then the entire problem 
of school housing is relatively simple: any kind of space in any kind of 
building in any kind of environment. But if the answers are positive, and 
the city officials, the civic leaders and the citizens themselves are interested 
sincerely in building a public school system whose chief aim is to aid in the 
development of worth-while citizens, then Buffalo as well as many other 
American communities has a monumental project ahead of it. 

















The Department Meets the Public 


State Fair Offers Opportunity To Demonstrate 


the Department's Programs 


YERVICES PROVIDED by the Education 
S Department for the handicapped, both 
children and adults, was the theme of the 
Department's exhibit at the State Fair in 
Syracuse this year. Homemaking edu- 
cation and the school lunch program were 
Attend- 
ants at the booths report that the exhibits 


also explained through exhibits. 


attracted considerable attention and that 
the many visitors appreciated the infor- 
mation available from the exhibits. 

The Bureau for Handicapped Children 
had on display several devices used in the 
of the child 
with the disabling effects of a handicap 


education who must deal 


Equipment lent by several schools in the 


State where special classes are provided 


for handicapped children included Braill 
and sight-saving books for those of lin 
ited sight, an audiometer for testing 

child's 


devices used to develop dexterity in th 


hearing and various automat 
orthopedic or cerebral palsied childret 
A ceiling projector was included to show 
how a child confined to the bed may con 
tinue his education, and a film lent by the 
New York 
shown to demonstrate the two-way com 
bed pa 


tient may participate in classroom lessons 


Telephone 


munication system by which a 
\nother film on the education of the cere 
bral palsied child was lent by the Pleasant 
Valley School at Schenectady 


The several services for handicapped 





Exhibit of Services for Handicapped Persons 


Paqe 16 
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Photo by Dan Owen, Liverp 


1 Typical School Lunch 


children made possible through — the 
schools, under the law, were explained in 
detail by attendants and the same infor 
mation was available in leaflet form 

Next to this exhibit was another unit 
to demonstrate the services of the Division 
¥ Voeational Rehabilitation for adults 
who require assistance to effect their re- 
turn to economic usefulness. This exhibit 
showed by cardboard cut-outs of figures, 
arranged against a painted backdrop, the 
various services available to forward the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped man or 
woman — counselling, arranging for 
physical restoration when that is needed 
and training in a suitable field to prepare 
the man or woman for his capacity per 
formance in the economic world 

Homemaking education told its story 
at the State Fair through two exhibits 
arranged to depict two goals of Future 
Homemakers of America. One booth 
in the Boys and Girls Building was ar 


ranged to illustrate Goal 5 of this organi 
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zation — “* To promote international good 
will.” In the Mills Memorial Building 
careers in home economics were featured 
with the slogan “ Reach for a Star.” Each 
star displaved represented a_ different 
career choice in home economics. FHA 
members from near-by chapters served as 
hostesses at the exhibit in the Mills Build 
ing. Georgiana Marks, assistant in the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education, 
represented district homemaking teachers’ 
groups. 

The school lunch supervisors had a 
display which explained the reimbursed 
lunch program and its values. A guessing 
contest on the number of half pints of 
milk for which reimbursement from state 
and federal funds was given during the 
1950-51 school year with a prize donated 
by the Dairy Council of Syracuse, Inc. 
was won by Thomas Maloney, Syracuse, 
who came nearest to the correct answer. 


The answer was 126,911,560. 
* 


Sight Conservation 


A series of newsletters devoted exclu 
sively to sight conservation and the many 
phases which the topic entails is distrib 
uted to educators by the Prevention of 
Blindness Service, Commission for the 
Blind, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare. 

\n underlying aim in this special fea 
ture is to give school personnel a better 
understanding of the eyes and their im 
perfections as well as causes of visual 
disturbances and what can be done about 
them. The messages will cover visual 
screening, follow-up, seating, lighting, 
eve health and eve hygiene and resources 
available in New York State. They will 
he mailed at periodic intervals to school 
principals and nurse-teachers with the 
hope that they will be shared with the 


entire faculty 
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Apprenticeship Education Expands 


This Service for Youth Is a Key to 


Industrial Productivity 


3h NTICESHIP is a most vital asset 
i for industrial development 


progress in the State of New York. Per 


and 


sons usually between the ages of 16 and 
25 devote two, three or four vears or more 
skilled this 


Craftsmen, by their long and 


in learning a trade under 
program. 
valuable experience, provide unique as 
sistance as instructors to workers of the 
younger generation who will become the 
nucleus of the skilled labor force tomor 
The 


competence provides earning ability for 


row. apprentice who achieves 
himself and an assurance to society that 
the skills of a particular craft will be 
perpetuated. 

At present there are more than 30,000 
apprentices registered with the State Ap- 
prenticeship Council for whom boards of 
education in 91 communities provide re- 
lated and supplemental instruction. Each 
youth works under an apprenticeship 
agreement with his employer which re- 
quires specific training in practical in- 
struction in the operative skills and a 
rapidly enlarging area of information in 
the fields of industrial and labor relations, 
safety, blueprint reading and_ sketching, 
mathematics, trade and 


trade theory 


science. During the past six years there 
has been widespread interest in appren- 
ticeship services with the result that there 
has been an increase of approximately 
700 cent in enrolment 


per during this 


period 
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\RTHUR K. GETMAN 
Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Services 
(Vocational Education) 


The State Council, 


organized within the Labor Department 


Apprenticeship 


and representing labor, management and 
the public, promotes and stimulates in 


terest in this type of education within 
industries throughout the State. The 
labor Law provides that the related 


training services shall be under the direc 
tion and supervision of the State Edu 
cation Department. Within the Education 
Department, these functions have been 
the 
Education and the Bureau of Occupa 


assigned to Division of Industrial 
tional Extension and Industrial Services 
I:ffective cooperative relations between 
these state agencies have been maintained 
This effort is 
responsible in no small degree for the 


for many vears. united 
current expansion of the service and for 


the progressive outlook for continued 


growth. 

Industrial productivity has greatly in 
creased by the application of science 
New materials, new products, improved 
machines, increased precision and _ better 
“ know-how” have altered many prod 
ucts of older industries and have created 
The 


many new types of employment. 
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tput per man hour in industry is in 
asing at the rate of about 3 per cent 


vear. The rapid increase in techno- 


vical research will increase the rate of 


tput per man hour for the present year. 
| nskilled labor has dropped to 6 per cent 
of the working force of the United States. 
(hese and similar developments place a 

w emphasis on operative skill, technical 
knowledge and work habits for all per 
sons entering industry. The apprentice 
ship program constitutes a major educa 
tional service designed to assist young 
workers to gain competence and to serve 
their employers more efficiently 


The Skilled Trades 
Under the Apprenticeship Law, an 
apprenticeship trade is one that requires 
at least 4000 hours of reasonably continu 


ous employment to acquire the basic skills 





Related Technical Class, Metal Trades | ocational School, Batavia 
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and knowledge of the trade. The most 
general types of industry which have 
skilled apprenticeship trades are: the 
building and construction industry, the 
metal working industry, the graphic arts 
industry, the transportation industry and 
the service and maintenance industry 
\Within these employment areas, specific 
agreements and training services are pro 
vided for a wide variety of job areas. For 
example, in the construction industry, 
apprenticeship jobs are commonly in op 
eration for the following types of work 
ers: bricklayer, carpenter, electrician, 
glazier, iron worker, painter, decorator 
and paper hanger, plasterer, plumber, 
roofer, steam fitter, stonemason, _ tile 
setter. 

The educational background of ap 
prentices is gradually rising.. Currently, 


in upstate New York approximately 80 
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graduates while in New York City be- 
tween 65 and 75 per cent of entrants are 


high school graduates. 


program is conducted in vocational high 


schools and departments, evening classes 


High School Survey 


High school principals throughout the 
the 
Education in a 


State are asked with 
United States Office of 
survey of the public high schools of the 
Nation. 


to require a minimum of time will provide 


to cooperate 


\ postal questionnaire designed 


information 
the 
Education, 


a directory and_ statistical 
highly useful publications of 
United States Office of 
similar to those published as a product 


for 


of a survey made for the school year 
1945-46. 
° + 
Teacher Certificate 
The arrangement of several years’ 


standing by which graduates of teacher- 
training programs in colleges of the State 
state teachers colleges re- 


other than 


ceived a “ statement of eligibility ” until 
such time as the prospective teachers ob- 
and then received 


tained employment 


certificates to teach was abolished 


by action of the Board of Regents at its 
meeting on September 28th. A certificate 
to teach will hereafter be granted an ap- 
plicant in the kind and grade of service 
for which the candidate qualifies, upon 
presentation of proof of qualification. 
The teaching profession is thus placed 
on an equal basis with other professions 
for which certificates and licenses are 
issued when prescribed qualifications have 


been met. 
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per cent of this group are high school 


The educational 


and institutes and junior colleges.  T! 
skills and related technical materials a 
closely correlated with the instruction 
program in other types of vocational in 
services at the hig 


dustrial education 


sche “ | level. 


Regents Honor Eldred 


Commendation for Dr Arvie Eldred 
who has retired after serving 21 years a 


the New Yor 


Association, was ex 


executive 
State 


pressed in a resolution adopted by th 


secretary ot 
Teachers 
Regents on September 28th. The resolu 
tion reads: 

l’oted, hat the Regents learn with 
regret of the retirement of Dr <Arvie 
Kldred as Secretary of the New York 
State Teachers Association. Doctor 
:ldred has served in this important posi 
tion for almost a quarter of a century and 
the accomplishments of the New York 
State Teachers Association are largel\ 
the result of his outstanding leadership 
Doctor Eldred has played a significant 
and constructive part in the progress of 
education in New York State and _ the 
Regents are happy to extend to Doctor 
Eldred congratulations on work well donc 
and to wish him good health and happi 
ness in his retirement. 


on * 


Age Requirement ( hanged 

The Regents at the meeting on Septem 
ber 28th amended the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education to permit a 
graduate of an approved course in nursing 
to take the examination for license as a 
registered professional nurse regardless of 
the age of the applicant. <A license as 
registered professional nurse may not be 
legally issued, however, until the nurse 


has reached the age of 20 years. 
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Kegents Grant Charters 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
September 28th amended the charter of 
the College of Saint Rose, Albany, to 
authorize the granting of the earned de- 
gree of bachelor of science in education 
(B.S. in Ed.) and also the honorary 
degrees of doctor of humane letters 
(1.H.D.), doctor of laws (ILI..D.) and 
doctor of letters (Litt.D.). 


Russell Sage College, Troy, was 
granted amendment to its charter to 
authorize the college to conduct an edu- 
cational center in the city of Albany. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, was granted amendment to 
its charter authorizing the college to con- 
fer the degree of master of science in 
education (M.S. in Ed.). 

The Harvey School at Hawthorne, 
Westchester county, was granted an ex- 
tension of its provisional charter for three 
vears. This is a private school for boys 
covering grade 4+ through grade &. 

\ provisional charter, valid for five 
vears, was granted the Country Club 
Nursery School, Inc., Roslyn Heights, 
long Island. This is a cooperative non 
profit school. 


School at Manlius was 


granted authority for its board of trustees 


Manlius 


to borrow funds for purposes of the 
school. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
\merica, New York City, was granted 
amendment to its charter authorizing the 
seminary to confer the following degrees : 
(S.M.B.), 
(S.M.M.) 
and doctor of sacred music (S.M.D.) as 


bachelor of sacred music 


master of sacred music 
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well as the degrees of master of arts 
(M.A.) and 
(Ph.D.). The statement of the purpose 


doctor of philosophy 
of the seminary in its charter was ex 
panded to include rabbinic and theological 
research, fostering of the study of Jewish 
sacred music, ordination of rabbis, pro- 
motion of better understanding among 
people of different religious and ethnic 
backgrounds and the fostering of deeper 
insights into the philosophy and thought 
of America. 

Several charter actions for libraries in 
the State were taken by the Regents. 
Absolute charters were granted to re- 
place the provisional charters held by the 
following libraries: Greenville Public Li- 
brary, Hammond Free Library, Purchase 
Free Library, Woodstock Library. 

Five-vear extensions of provisional 
charters were granted the following li- 
braries: Morrisville Library, Odessa Free 
Library, Dover Plains Library. 

Delaware Free Library, Callicoon, was 
granted a provisional charter valid for 


five years. 


New Degree 

The Regents at the meeting on Septem 
ber 28th granted authority for Hunter 
College of the City of New York to grant 
the degree of bachelor of fine arts 
(B.F.A.). This action was in response to 
a request from the Board of Higher Edu 
cation of New York City. 
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Bond Issues Approved 


3oard of Regents approved the 


The 


following proposed bond issues for 
schools of the State. This 


taken in accordance with the requirement 


action was 


of the local finance law that the Board of 


Regents approve propositions for bond 
issues to cover school improvements in 
districts where the cost of such improve- 
ments would bring the bonded indebted- 
ness above 10 per cent of the valuation 
of the district’s real property. 

The issues approved included the fol 
lowing : 


\ltona Central School, an issue of $15,000 
for the purchase of two school buses 

Clymer Central School, an issue of $8000 for 
the purchase of one or more school buses 

Clifton-Fine Central School, an issue of 
$40,000 for the purchase of school buses 

Homer Central School, an issue of $23,820 
for the purchase of four school buses 

Peru Central School, an issue of $10,000 for 
the purchase of a school bus 

Schaghticoke-Valley Falls 


$175,000 additional 


Central School, 


an issue of funds for the 
construction and equipment of a new school 
Wayland Central School, an issue of $15,000 
for the purchase of one or more school buses 
Webster Central 
$1,050,000 additional funds for the school build 


School, an issue of 


ing program 

Cambridge Central School, an issue of $8600 
for the purchase of a school bus 

Chateaugay Central School, an issue of 
$1,900,000 for the construction and equipment 
of a new school building and bus garage 

Georgetown Central School, an issue of 
$135,000 for the construction of an addition to 
the school building 
Free School 
Hempstead, Nassau 
$1,220,000 for the construction of 


District 17, town of 


county, an 


Union 

issue ot 
additions to 
existing school buildings 
School 


District 27, town of 


county, an 


Union Free 


Hempstead, Nassau issue of 
$3,000,000 for the construction of a new junior- 
senior high school, including grading and im- 
proving of site 

Union Free 
Huntington, 


District 14, 
county, an 


School town oft 


Suffolk issue of 
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$30,000 additional funds for the purchase o a 
school site and the construction and equipment 
of a school building 

Union Free School District 8, town of New 
burgh, Orange county, an issue of $250,000 for 
the construction and equipment of a W 
elementary school 
Free School District 7, 
issue of $62,000 for reconstruction 


Union Montgomery 
county, an 


of the existing building 


A ppointments Made 


\ppointments to state boards and ad 
visory councils made by the Board of 
Regents on September 28th include the 
following : 

Edward S. Foster of Ithaca was reappointed 
to the Agricultural Education Council for a 
term of five years beginning October 1, 1951. 

Isidore M. Finkelstein of New York City 
was appointed a member of the Board of 
Examiners in Optometry for a term of five years 
heginning August 1, 1951. He succeeds Leland 
1). Lyon of Albany. 

Harold R. 


reappointed to the 


Barnes of Flushing was 


Board of Examiners in 
Optometry for a term of five years beginning 
\ugust 1, 1951. 

John C. Watson of Albany was reappointed 
to the Business Education Council: Distributive 
Occupations, for a term of five years beginning 
October 1, 1951. 

Donald P. 
reappointed to the Business Education Council 
Office Occupations, for a term of five 
beginning October 1, 1951. 


Spencer of 3uffalo was 


years 
Reappointments to the Home Economics 
were follows: A. 
Nelson, Ithaca, for a term ending September 
30, 1954; Jane Todd, Albany, for a term ending 
Mildred Sipp, Buffalo, and 
Buffalo, for terms ending 


Council made as Gordon 


September 30, 1955; 
Benjamin C. Willis, 
September 30, 1956. 

Harold C. Hanover of Albany and Milton O. 
Loysen of New York City were reappointed 
to the Industrial Education Council, each for 
a term of five years beginning October 1, 1951 
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Award for Driver Education Program 


New York State has gained national 
recognition for the 


courses given in its high schools by re 


driver education 
award in the 
School 


Program. 


ceiving the meritorious 
fourth National 
Education Award 


tional program is conducted by the Asso 


High Driver 


The na- 


ciation of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies. 
Four years ago the State Education 


Department initiated a program for driver 
education for the high school youth ot 
the State as a part of the national effort to 
deal with the alarming increase in traffic 
accidents. The Department enlisted the 
aid of state agencies and other groups 
concerned with highway safety to awaken 
local communities to the need for organ- 
ized instruction as a means of reducing 
The 


course of 


trafic dangers. Department pre 


pared a study, established 
training centers for teachers and helped 
schools arrange for instruction. 


Today driver education courses are 
given as a regular part of the curriculum 
in 543 high schools of the State, more 


Within the 


communities 


than 60 per cent of the total. 


past year more than 200 


have added the course to their school 


curriculum, among them New York City, 
which now provides classroom instruc 


tion in each of its 84 high schools. 


The courses include both classwork 


and actual driving, except in New York 
City, and are given under the same re- 
quirement of time, materials and quality 


of instruction as other high school 


courses. A student must receive at least 


72 class hours of instruction, with at 
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least 38 lessons in the classroom and at 
least 20 in the automobile as a driver and 
critic-observer. The course is designed 
not only to teach and train the pupil in 
manual operations and traffic rules but to 
emphasize correct habits and attitudes 
and to breed a conviction that these are 
of paramount importance for safe driving 
Pupils may earn one-half unit of high 
school credit for completing a course in 
driver education. 

While the driver education courses are 
Education Depart 
Motor Vehicles co 


operates in approval of instructors and 


administered by the 
ment, the Bureau of 
issuance of certificates to those who com 
plete the course. Those who complete 
the course take the regular driving test 
of the Bureau of Motor Vehicles but are 
exempted from the vision test and the 
written test. Those who pass receive a 
regular operator's license if they are 17 
under 17 receive a 


vears of age ; those 


junior operator’s license exchangeable 


on their seventeenth birthday. 

In arranging the high school driver 
education program the Education Depart 
ment has received assistance from such 
state agencies as the Division of Safety, 
the Traffic Commission, the Public Sery 
The 


Surety 


ice Commission and the State Police. 


\ssociation of Casualty and 
Companies, which conducts the national 
award program, the New York Univer 
sity Center for Safety and the American 
\utomobile Association have given valu 
able help. New York University, Colum 
bia University and the state teachers 
colleges have sponsored training courses 


for teachers of driver education 
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Audie and Visual Education 





How-To-Do-It Films 


This is the second list of * How-To- 
Do-It” films; the first list was presented 
in the May 1951 issue of the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS. 

The Bureau of Audio and Visual Aids 
can not furnish these films. Inquiries 
relative to booking dates and_ rentals 
should be addressed to the distributors 
whose addresses are given. All films are 


for rent unless otherwise indicated. 


1 How To Find the Answer (10 min.) 
Coronet 
A clearly defined procedure for working 
out problems is presented from the field of 
mathematics. 
Distributor : 
a Ideal Pictures Corp. 
207 East 37th street 


New York 16, N. Y 


~ 


Educational Film Library 
Syracuse University 

123 College place 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 


2 How To Keep a Job (10 min.) Coronet 
Theme: Job success depends upon more 
than a wise selection of vocation; more 
than the right attitude toward the work 
itself. Stresses the importance of getting 
along with fellow-workers, conduct of work, 
attitude toward the company etc. 


Distributor : 


a Ideal Pictures Corp. 


b Syracuse 


w 


How To Be Well Groomed (10 min.) 
Coronet 

How two young people improve their 
personal appearance through constant atten- 
tion to good grooming habits. Demonstrates 
the four fundamentals of appearance: good 
health, good posture, cleanliness and _neat- 
ness. 
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4+ How To Make Handmade Lantern Slides 


sa 


Distributor : 
a Ideal Pictures Corp 


bh Syracuse 


(21 min. color) Indiana University 


The basic production technics for eight 


types of handmade lantern slides are pr 
sented in this film through the medium 


teacher demonstration. Suggestions c 


cerning sources of content materials and 


uses for the various slides are presented 
Distributor : 
a Indiana University 
Audio-Visual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 


» Syracuse 


How To Teach with Films (16 min.) Cathe 
dral 


Although prepared under the sponsorship 


of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, this film which shows 
how to prepare for and use a teaching film 
should serve well as a demonstration film 
for teacher use. 
Distributor : 

\ssociation Films, Inc 

25 West 45th street 

New York 19, N. Y 


How To Get the Most Out of Your ke 
frigerator (25 min.) General Motors 
The care and use of the home electric 

refrigerator. Shows the proper storage oi 


various types of food. 
Distributor : 


a Film Library (loan) 
State Department of Health 
18 Dove street 
\lbany 10, N. Y. 


} 


» General Motors Corp. (loan) 
Department of Public Relations 
1775 Broadway 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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How To Remember Names and Faces (30 
min.) Modern 
Stresses the importance of remembering 
names and faces. Suggestions as to how to 
lo it Excellent visual test for audience 
reaction with correct visual answers sum- 


marizes film content. 


Distributor : 
Modern Talking 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y 


Picture Service, Inc 


Summer College Enrolment 


\ttendance at the summer sessions of 
colleges and universities of the State dur- 
ing 1951 reached the figure of 104,706. 
(of these, 95,681 were undergraduate stu- 
dents, an increase of 6422 over the under- 
vraduate attendance during the summer 
of 1950. 

The largest registration among under- 
vraduate students was, as usual, in liberal 
with 32,270 


courses with 27,499 students showed the 


arts, enrolled. Education 
business 
10,067 


nursing 


next largest registration and 


administration ranked next with 


students. Registration for 
courses was 1029, which may be com- 
pared with the 1950 registration in this 
field of 1123. 


this year in the registration for law and 


There was a slight increase 


pharmacy and a more noticeable increase 
in registrations for art, music and drama 
and architecture courses. 

Registration for engineering courses 
was 4834, a drop of 570 from last sum- 


mer’s registration in this field. 


\ total of 9025 graduate students were 
registered, largely in business courses 
2075 students. Graduate students in lib- 
eral arts numbered 1081. Registration in 
education courses was 680 and in engi- 


neering courses was 429. 
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* Price of Liberty 22 


A series of transcriptions which drama- 
tize outstanding events in the develop- 
ment of liberty in New York State was 
made during the summer by the Junior 
leagues of the State in cgoperation with 
the Education Department. These 
15-minute programs on 16-inch discs are 
available without charge to schools and 
radio stations. “| believe that this proj 
ect is one of the most worth-while aids 
in teaching New York State history that 
able to secure for the 


we have been 


schools,” said Commissioner [Lewis A 
Wilson, “ and I am deeply grateful to the 
tremendous 


Junior Leagues for the 


amount of effort and work they have 
given to the project.” 

The recordings include: Iroquois Con- 
federacy ; Flushing Remonstrance; Trial 
of Peter Zenger; Sir William Johnson; 
The Coxsackie Remonstrance; The Bat- 
tle of Oriskany; New York Becomes a 
State; The Story of Transportation ; The 
Story of Agriculture; The Growth of 
Industry; The Story of Free Education ; 
The Story of World Trade. 
manual is supplied with the discs. Sev 


A research 


eral of the programs are based on New 
York State 


Further 


Freedom Train documents. 


information may be secured 
through a local Junior League or by writ- 
ing to The Price of Liberty, New York 
State History Program, Albany Institute 


of History and Art, Albany, N. Y. 


Pupils Make Table 


The Buffalo 


using a table designed by faculty members 


soard of Education is 
and built by pupils of Emerson Voca- 
tional School in that city. The table top 
is solid mahogany, six feet wide and 12 


feet long. 
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Endres Is Honored 


Joseph J. Endres, Chiet of the Bureau 
ior Handicapped Children, was honored 
by a dinner sponsored by Mohawk Chap- 
ter, International Council for Exceptional 
Children, on September 25th in Albany. 
Mr Endres has been in charge of the 
work for handicapped children since the 
program was organized by the Education 
Department in 1926. He is well known 
throughout the State and nationally. He 
is associated with the National Society 
for Crippled Children, the special educa 
tion department of the National Educa 
tion Association and the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. He is 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Journal of Exceptional Children. 

Before assuming direction of the pro- 
gram for handicapped children, Mr 
Indres was for five years in charge of 
the Syracuse office of the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Commissioner [Lewis A. Wilson and 
\ssistant Commissioner Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck Spt ke at the dinner for Mr Endres. 


o * 


Miss Prentice Is Chairman 


Margaret Prentice, chairman of the 
School Lunch Supervisors in the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education, is serv 
ing as program chairman for the 195] 
annual conference of the National School 
Kood Service Association, New York 
City, November 11th—14th. Miss Pren 
tice is also membership chairman for the 
New York State School Food Service 
\ssociation which was organized this 
past year with a membership of 700 
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Hawley Goes to Germany 


, 


John B. Hawley, supervisor in the Bi 
reau of Adult Education, has gone to t! 
\merican Zone, Germany, to work for 
three months on adult education a1 
community services. Mr Hawley, on 
leave of absence from the Department to 
work on his doctorate at the Universit 
of Michigan, accepted a grant from th 
United States State Department for this 
special assignment in Germany with the 
permission of the University of Michigan 


Gosnell Is in Brazil 


Dr Charles F. Gosnell, State Librarian 
and Assistant Commissioner for Libra 
ries, has been appointed to be United 
States Delegate to a UNESCO confer 
ence on libraries. The conference will 
meet in Sao Paulo, Brazil, the first two 
weeks of October. 

The conference is sponsored jointly by 
the United Nations Educational, Scien 
tific and Cultural Organization and the 
(Organization of American States. Ap 
proximately 60 delegates are expected to 
represent participating countries. Work 
of the conference will include planning for 
the development of a broader system of 
public library service in Latin America 

Doctor Gosnell will report to the con 
ference on the development of regional 
and county libraries in New York State 

Doctor Gosnell was formerly chairman 
of the Committee on Library Service with 
Latin America of the American Library 


\ssociation. 
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“The Four Million” 


was not only the most exhaustive of its 


‘The most comprehensive picture ex- 


tant of what can be, is being, and ought 


to be done for New York's children 
today “s that is how the report of the 
New York State Citizens’ Committee of 
Qne Hundred for Children and Youth, 


published under the title, The Four Mil- 
lion, has been described in a review in a 
national magazine. 

The report is basically a broad-phased 
interpretation of the many community 
services and programs involved in help- 
ing children develop into healthy per- 
sonalities. In its consideration of family 
life, education, physical and mental health, 
physical and mental handicaps, delin- 
quency and community planning, it con- 
the that the 


emo- 


tinuously stresses concept 
child must be viewed as a whole 
tionally, physically, spiritually and_ intel- 
lectually. 

This 200-page book contains scores of 
findings and recommendations developed 
hy the committee in a year’s investigation 
by study groups comprising more than 
700 individuals. These persons, in turn, 
served under the Committee of One Hun- 
dred appointed by the Governor as an 
the State 

Health, 


Mental Hygiene, Labor, Social \WWelfare, 


\dvisory Council, including 


Commissioners of Education, 
Correction, Agriculture and Markets, the 
Chairman of the State Parole Board and 
the the State Youth 


The final report was compiled 


Director of Com 
Mission. 
by Dr Francis J. Daly, Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services for the State Edu 
cation Department, who was director of 
the Mid-Century White 


The study 


research for 


House Conference program. 
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kind ever undertaken in this State, but 


has come to be recognized as the most 
s 


comprehensive one undertaken in 


the 


any 


state under program of the Mid 


Century White House Conference 

Every citizen of New York State who 
is interested in the children and youth of 
State interested in the 


this should be 


many significant findings contained 


Of special interest to those in 
the 


therein. 
the field of 


mendations concerning 


education are recom 


teacher training 
and the enhancement of teacher effective 
ness in terms of mental health, the values 
of other school personnel, such as school 
trained at 


psychiatrists, professionally 


workers, guidance counselors, 


the 


tendance 


school nurses, many statements of 


special concern for the needs of schools 
in rural areas, the values in lay participa 
tion, the special needs of the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded 
This brief list should not be taken as 
the total 


mendations, either in the field of educa 


indicative of range of recom 
tion or in any of the other seven study 
sections. This is a most comprehensive 
report, which neither neglects any areas 
of major concern in the growth and de 
velopment of children and youth, nor 
fails at any point to indicate the signifi 
cant interrelationships between each of 
these types of concern 

The State \id 


105 East 22d street, New 


\ssociation, 
York City, ts 


Charities 


acting for the Committee of One Hun 


dred in distributing this book. Copies 


may be obtained (to the extent avail 


able) by writing to that association 
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Y oung Adults Hold Annual Meeting 


Over Labor Day week end about 60 
young adults from all over the State met 
for the tenth Young Adult Conference 
at William Smith College, Geneva, to 
discuss the general problem, “ What are 
the needs, wants, interests and desires 
of young adults and how can public edu- 
cation, with the advice and cooperation 


of the 


~ 


needs: 


local community, meet those 

Conference membership included rep- 
resentation from the local Young Adult 
Councils of Glens Falls, Hornell, James- 

Schenectady White 

which form the New York State Young 
Adult Civie Council. 
sored this conference in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Adult Education. Other 
young adults from various local commu- 


town, and Plains 


This council spon- 


nities and three foreign exchange stu- 
dents from Germany attended the con- 
ference. 

The 
both group discussions and general ses- 


conference procedure included 


Se hool Lu nc h 


During the 1950-51 school year 3262 
public and nonprofit private and paro- 
chial schools in the State were approved 
to receive state and federal assistance for 
their school lunch programs. New York 
State contributed $2,653,968.27 and fed- 
$3,539,245.00 to 
Reimbursement rates 


eral funds provided 
make this possible. 
provide nine cents for each complete meal 
with milk (Type “ A’’) 
for each half pint of milk which is not 


and two cents 
part of a complete lunch (Type “C’”’). 
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sions. The principal speakers were: |r 
Alan 
William Smith Colleges, who spoke on 
* Political the 
meeting, Saturday evening, and Dr \\'il- 
liam Blatz, director of the Child Study 
Institute, University of Toronto, who 


grown, president of Hobart and 


Citizenship” at dinner 


spoke on “ A Psychological Approach to 
setter Understanding” at the closing 
session. 

Serving as consultants and resource 
personnel at the conference were: from 
the Adult Education, R. J. 
Pulling, Chief, Arthur Crabtree, Mrs 


Dorothy Mial, John Hawley and Robert 


Bureau of 


Bishop; Rexford Morse of the Bureau 
of Guidance and Burnham Colby of the 
Schenectady public schools. 

State officers for the coming year are: 
Bello of the 
Jamestown council; vice chairman, Chris 


McCann of the Schenectady council ; sec- 


general chairman, Spiro 


retary-treasurer, Mary Ungerman of the 
Jamestown council. 


‘Training Schools 


Training schools for school lunch 


workers were held during the summer 
at State Agricultural 
Technical Institute at Farmingdale and 


University and 
State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, with 241 
Classes were taught in 


women and two men 
in attendance. 
nutrition, meal planning, large quantity 
cookery and other phases of school lunch 
Demonstrations, field trips 
and talks by outstanding home economists 
were included in the programs. 


management. 
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| lelp for Economics Teachers 


\ new series of statistics, giving the 
estimated income payments to individuals 
hy counties for the years 1948 and 1949, 
has been published by the New York 
State Department of Commerce in the 

New York State 
By supplying these 


\ugust issue of the 
Commerce Review. 

figures for small geographic areas, an 
important gap has been filled in regularly 
statistics. Figures 


published business 


for 1950 will be available in the near 
future, and that Department plans to con- 
tinue the series on an annual basis. 

These statistics can have many uses 
in the schools as well as in the business 
community. Schools could use them for 
teaching the fundamental economic proc- 
esses by setting up a small local model 
of the economy that is familiar and easily 
understood by pupils. 

Of special interest to the State Educa- 
tion Department is the fact that it was a 
member of its research staff, Charles M. 
\rmstrong, who suggested that such a 
series of statistics be made available. His 
preliminary work in this area was done 


1944-45 


and was reported in the Journal of Edu- 


in the Division of Research in 


cational Sociology for October 1947. His 


primary emphasis then was that local 
statistics were needed in order that eco- 
nomic processes could be studied by 
school pupils in dimensions sufficiently 
that the 


A further emphasis was that 


small so processes could be 
grasped. 
a community, by more thoroughly under- 
economic 


standing to what extent its 


processes were self-contained — that is, 
not dependent upon cash flowing in from 
outside sources — could plan its economic 
itself more thor- 


fluctuations in 


life so as to insulate 
oughly against cyclical 
income. 

Feeling that the maintenance of such 


a series of statistics was beyond the re- 


October 1951 


sources of the Division of Research, Dr 
Warren W. Coxe and Mr 
suggested to the Department of Com 


Armstrong 


merce that it undertake that service. 


* Sf 


Population Estimates 


Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of Edu 
cational Research, is chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Albany chapter of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association to deal with 
the problem of improving intercensal esti 
mates of population for the State and for 
various local governmental units requir 
Charles M. Arm 
strong, associate statistician in the Divi 
of the 


ing such estimates. 


sion of Research, is a member 
committee, and Dr Wayne Soper, Chief 
of the 


consulted with the committee. 


Sureau of Statistical Services, has 


Several departments of the State Gov 
ernment are interested in intercensal 
population estimates, in population esti- 
mates for local units such as counties and 
school districts, and in population fore 
casts; each has been developing its own 
population figures with little interdepart- 
mental coordination and much duplica- 
tion of effort. 

\fter studying the needs of the vari- 
ous departments and the technics avail- 
able for meeting them, the committee is 
State 


Government that would be responsible 


recommending a new unit in the 


for developing a coordinated plan and for 
consolidating and publicizing the data 


secured. 


4 ° 


Is - y 
[ Inited Nations W eek 

United Nations Week has been desig 
nated for this vear as October 21st—27th. 
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A series of one or two-day regional 
institutes for in-service training of local 
school nurse-teachers and dental hygiene 
teachers will be held during the current 
school vear. Discussion topics will in- 
clude the purpose and scope of the State’s 
program for school health service; rela- 
tion to other pupil personnel services; 
responsibilities of the school physician and 
supervising dentist; legal interpretation 
and policies governing the various areas 
of school health service; review of prob- 
lems in school nursing and effective inter- 
major problems in con- 


view technics; 


servation of vision and of hearing with 


demonstrations of vision testing and 


audiometer procedures. 


School administrators, medical and 


Superintendent Retires 


Clifford L. Haight of Warwick, super- 


? 


intendent of district 2, Orange county 


since 1926, retired from that position 
August 31st. Before assuming the super- 


intendency, he had been principal at 
Millerton for two vears and at \Varwick 


for 16 years. 


Sherman H. Mather Dies 


Sherman H. Mather of Whallonsburg, 
superintendent of schools for District 2, 
Mr 
Mather had been superintendent of that 
1936. 
taught vocational 


Leyden, 1932-36. 


Essex county, died September 10th. 


He had previously 
\Vest 


district since 


agriculture at 
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Health Service Institutes P lanned 





dental supervisors and other school px 
sonnel are welcome to attend and _ pi 
these conferences. Sta 


the 


ticipate in 
Bureau of Heal 
health 


personnel in arranging the conferences 


supervisors of 
Service will assist local servi 
and will participate as consultants. 

* It is hoped that school administrators 
will make it possible for interested stati 
members to participate,” said Dr Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner 
for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult 
Education, “ since the Bureau of Health 
Service will concentrate much of its su 
pervisory time and effort on these con 
ferences.” 

Details on conference schedules will be 


sent to local superintendents of schools 


Jamestow mn College Head 
oO 


Dr de\W olfe 
New York City is the new president of 


Frederick Solman jr ot 


Jamestown Community College. He suc 
ceeds Carlyle C. Ring, president since 
the establishment of the college in 1950 

Doctor Bolman, a native of Kansas, 
was graduated from Harvard University 


He 


holds a doctor of philosophy degree from 


and Union Theological Seminary. 
Columbia University. 
¢ 4 


Readjust ment Program 


The Professional Advisory Committee 
for the High School Readjustment pro 
gram will meet in Albany October 29th 
The date of the meeting was changed 
from September 17th. 
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Che November issue of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS will carry 


report of the proceedings of the 1951 Convocation of The University of the 


State of New York 

















